INTRODUCTION
I think that Mussolini to-day, ten years after
the conquest of power, is much more ardently ,
inclined to promote the constructive development
of Italy than to engage in destructive activities
against his enemies; it seems to me that the
victories he seeks are now only victories within
the frontiers of his own country. Apart from this,
he has two traits which are lacking in most
dictators and which are nevertheless indispensable
to greatness. Though risen to power, he has not
lost the capacity of admiring the great deeds of
others, while he has acquired the faculty of
recognising what is symbolical in his own
achievements. Both these qualities, necessary
elements of the Goethean type, safeguard a self-
controlled man of power from megalomania, and
range him in that category of philosophical
spirits to which all true men of action belong.
Mussolini rose to power without having to
make war, and was therefore at times exposed to
the temptation of seeking to acquire fame as a
warrior. For various reasons this epoch of
pugnacity would appear to be closed. To-day
he has the choice between striving to resemble
one or other of two contrasted dictators, the
ageing Napoleon and the ageing Cromwell. The
following conversations will show which is likely
to be his exemplar,
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